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abnormal conditions of mind 

YOUNG PEOPLE.* 

By Dr. Helen Boyle. 


In these days of the alleged increase of nervous ailment 
all sorts, I think it may be interesting and useful to ? 
upon them a little, not to enumerate and describe the ^ ' 
terrible and unusual, but to investigate those which are more 
or less of every-day occurrence and to consider what can be 
done to avoid and prevent them. 


Sir James Coxe, a President of the Medico-Psychological 
Association, urged years ago that insanity, one of the most 
serious of neuroses or nervous diseases, is a disease of 
ignorance (at least, frequently), and should be combated by 
the adequate instruction of people in the laws of mental and 
physical hygiene ; and this view has been supported lately 
by Dr. Urquhart, a recent president of the same Association. 
We are too apt to regard nervous and mental troubles as 
unavoidable (probably hereditary), to think of them as 
visitations under which it may become us to be patient, but 
as to which any feeling of remorse as to having had a hand 
in their production, or at least in fostering them, is quite out 
of place. 

And yet — from the difficult question of marriage in families 
with a strong history of insanity, down to the comparatively 
small detail of smacking a naughty child — surely there is a 
vast territory over which we have control, a large number of 
instances where our actions can influence our own nervous 




temperaments and those of the people with whom 
into contact. 

Of all people, I suppose the audience here to-day represen 
the section of our nation in whose hands the greatest P ov 
lies for preventing the occurrence of nervous troubles^ 
mean the parents and teachers of the rising generation. __ 
much can be done at any time during life, but it ,s ^ 
eminently during childhood and youth up to twen y^ ^ 
years of age that the nervous system can be steere 
were, in the right direction and helped to avoid roC jL_ — — 

*A Lecture given to the Brighton Branch of the B.N.L. 
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possible some of the safe channels befween ££ i tolmv 
how many th.ngs can be done or avoided which Jeln or 
h, Oder a nervous ch, Id and still more a nervous girl o boy 
for the time, as I expect all here know well, when most care’ 
tact and d.scnm.nat.on is needed, is from about thirteen 
fourteen onwards. I take twenty-five as the upward limit 
for the reason that the brain cortex, which is the part of the 
brain most complex in function, is not mature till then 
People are not really quite grown up either in mind or bodv 
till twenty-five, their bones are not firmly knit and some 
have not finished growing in height, though in the last stages 
it is so slow as to be unnoticeable. 

Therefore take heart till the girl or boy has passed twenty-five 
in cases of hysteria, insanity, waywardness, or worse, bad 
temper, excitability, and the thousand and one signs of nervous 
instability. 

And here let me point out that many of these are not 
recognized as due to their true cause. A boy previously 
high principled, straightforward and pleasant in manner, 
becomes about fourteen, morose, queer-tempered, or over- 
weeningly conceited and excitable, or possibly he even does 
worse, steals or tells lies. On inquiry you probably find a 
history of nervous troubles in his family. 

Now if the mental affection, for such it often is, took the 
form of hearing voices, seeing visions, hysterical laughter, 
or any intellectual shape, it would be at once recognized and 
treated as such. 

Or a girl, who has been till then affectionate and fond of 
her parents and family, religious and unselfish, becomes 
conceited, apparently does not care for her parents, is very 
selfish, and often declares she is an agnostic and will not go 
to church. 

The mother suffers much agony of mind about her and 
thinks that her daughter is unaccountably wicked, only too 
frequently she argues with and scolds her, perhaps openly 
treats her as if she were in disgrace. If she knew more she 
would perhaps not take such a gloomy view and be : 

“To her virtues very kind, 

And to her faults a little blind.” 
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Both boy and girl are going through a nervous crisis 
period of 'stress, felt to some extent by all, but in 
aggravated degree by those with especially nervous temper * 
ments. It does not I think mean much, if anything, f rom d ' 
moral and ethical point of view, it may mean a great deal 
from the nervous and mental side. Attempts to convince 
them of the evil of their ways are, I think, after quite the first 
worse than useless, emotion of any kind is dangerous, and the 
best treatment in cases which give -trouble is entire change 
of air and surroundings, including people, and what Dr 
Donkin calls “ observant neglect.” 


One mother I knew, a nervous woman, nearly fretted and 
worried herself into melancholia over her daughter. The girl 
had also the nervous temperament and went through a time 
of emotional stress. I reassured the mother with the greatest 
difficulty, begging her to bide her time and that it would all 
come right, which I am glad to say it has done. 

The exact connection between the mind and the body is ex- 
tremely obscure, but we know enough for working purposes if 
we remember that probably nothing — no thought, no feeling- 
takes place in the mind without some change of some kind 
occurring at the same time in the brain. As it is expressed, 
the brain is the organ of mind, it is the instrument on which 
the mind plays, just as the apparatus in the telegraph office 
is the instrument on which the clerk in the office plays. It 
receives messages and information from the outside world 
along the nerves (as telegraph wires), and only when they 
reach the brain does the mind become aware of them. Thus 
this table touches my finger, and the nerve there running up 
my arm to my brain is capable of carrying a message like a 
telegraph wire, to the effect that my finger is touching the 
table. Only when the message has reached my brain do I 
know that my finger is touching anything. If you cut that 
nerve I should not know without looking and thus getting 
the message through another. The same applies to all the 
other senses, it is in this way that the mind gains knowledg e 

Seeing, therefore, that the mind as far as we know 
dependent on the action of the brain and that the brain in 1 
turn is part of the body and is influenced by everything w 
affects the general health for good or ill, we come to 
inevitable conclusion that a perfectly healthy body' i- s 
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healthy mind is the best way of ensuringa^ound'body" S 

,s moreover not nearly so often remembered ' 

In olden days a woman who was going to become a mother 
used to be, whenever possible, very carefully guarded from 
shocks, alarms, and emotional disturbances of all kindT 
Ih.s has of late years come to be regarded as somewhat of a 
superstition, and I think rather unfairly so, for reasons which 
I cannot go into now. Moreover it behoves us to be very 
careful indeed in throwing over such “ superstitions,” which 
are often founded not upon ancient mythology, but on sound 
experience. 

I was much interested to find in a book published by Dr. 

* Langdon Down (a mental authority) some time ago, that this 
matter was strongly taken up and the necessity for care in 
this respect impressed upon mothers. No sights, or sounds, 
or alarms, are of importance except in so far as they upset 
the mother, therefore let her be an educated, self-controlled 
woman if possible. 

I, like most of us, have come across one very marked case 
of harm done of the kind I am alluding to, and many more 
less well verified. 

During babyhood there are several rocks. One is the habit 
of joggling the baby up and down and continually calling 
upon it to look about. Waking it up to show it off and 
stimulating it in various ways. One hardly realizes what an 
immense number of things a baby has to get accustomed to 
in its first days, such as its breathing, its circulation, it is 
learning to use its eyes, ears, voice, etc., to touch its sur- 
roundings and find out where it is, to know what is its own 
body and what is the external world, and this tremendous 
and sudden tax upon its brain is most exhausting. It ought 
to sleep almost all day and all night, which, as a rule, it does 
if properly fed. When you perpetually stir the baby up and 

— ~ *vy^1rinnf cnmp 


toss him up and down, it is as 


if a man were making some 


*inxi uj j anu uuvv iij it io 

great mental effort, and while it was going on, you were to 
put him in a switchback and insist upon his trying to do both. 
He might like it, but he would not get on with his work 
A baby's natural exercise is to be carried about, not joltec , 
and they do not want much exercise at all. It is a distinct 
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danger to their nervous system stimulating them 
various ways. The brain during the first two years 0 f r? 
does more than at any other time. J »f e 

Then comes the habit of thumb-sucking, and comfort 
It is really only a nervous habit (an abnormal conditio ^ 
mind), and a very exhausting one if you think of the amo ° f 
of saliva the unfortunate infant has to make and swabo™ 
the muscular exertion, and the fact that when swallowed it'^' 
not wanted for digestion and only upsets the child’s stomach S 
There are many sound reasons against it, some of which I 
cannot go into now. 

Possibly, too, the discipline of finding that when it has had 
sufficient it must stop, is not thrown away even so early. 

As to bad temper: at this stage of the proceedings it i s 
generally due to indigestion and cured by attention, though 
children naturally nervous are easily upset by slight degrees 
of this or other irritations. 

Teething is the next stress on babies, and you get a rather 
alarming nervous symptom at times, i.e., convulsions, also 
oftenest due to indigestion, but never to be treated lightly. 
At seven years old, mothers have a tendency to think that all 
previous mistakes and drawbacks in the development of the 
child will correct themselves. This is again a period of 
stress — second dentition. But I would urge against the plan 
of neglecting nervous symptoms in the hope that the magic 
age of seven will cure them. It is true that after that, when 
they get over it well, they then enter upon a period of greater 
stability. It is only — I speak here with bated breath — after 
seven that any serious education should be begun. There is 
great danger in over-educating children, and this is indicated 
by the fact that the ratio of child-suicide, showing very p r0 
found nervous upset, is highest exactly in those countries 
where the children are most thoroughly educated — Prussia, 
Austria, and it is going up in England. Moreover, an^ 
here I am again trespassing on other peoples’ territory, ^ 
not believe that it makes any practical difference, even i 
is over-careful, to a child’s ultimate success. , 

One forgets sometimes that a child is educating it- se 
hard as it can all the time. Train its observation, tea 
to see differences and similarities in flowers and tr ®f ’. Qn 
stamps if you will, and you are laying a solid four) 
for the building to come later. 
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To return to the remark made earlier in the paper. To 

have a perfectly healthy body you must have a perfectly 
healthy mind. Even ,f you start wkh comp , ete P 

physically, and then worry and vex the mind, or even leave it 
unsatisfied, although the external conditions otherwise may be 

i/Toal irrui \\r\ 1 1 coon +-i A ^ v 1.1 . , . „ . _ J 


ideal, you will soon find that health will fail 


more particularly 


the nervous system, but not by any means only that This 
explains many cases otherwise puzzling, where you find a girl 
with every comfort, absolutely hygienic surroundings, plenty 
of fresh air and exercise, many slight occupation s-such as 
a little music, painting and needlework — and yet you are told 
they have a nervous breakdown. Why r Some people will 
suggest an unhappy love affair. It is true that that worries 
and vexes the minds of some and sometimes accounts for 
the condition, but I think this is more uncommon than is 
generally supposed. Very often, I believe (and you will 
remember I am now talking of girls under twenty-five), the 
girl feels miserable, can see no cause for it, and concludes 
that she must be in love. Then she looks round and decides 
on the object of her affection. But why does she feel 
miserable, surely an abnormal condition of mind for one 
situated as she is r To answer this satisfactorily I must ask 
you to go back with me a little way. This girl has been well 
brought up, her principles are high ; she has very likely been 
to school, has been taught to look forward to her life as a 
woman, that there will be much for her to do and to bear, 
that she must prepare herself for it; she has very likely often 
prayed that she may do her part well and be of use to those 
she is thrown amongst. Then she leaves school, and if it 
be her good fortune to marry a man she likes within the 
next few years, she becomes one of the mothers who are the 
backbone of the British nation, the women whom we all 
know and admire who make our army what it is, women who 
are energetic, plucky, cheerful, and are a boon and a help 
to many outside their immediate circle. 

But we must remember that it is said that only about forty 
odd per cent, of all women marry, and in our class the per- 
centage is probably even longer. Thus it may happen t at 
the girl of whom we are talking sees no immediate prospect 
of it. During her period of development she has been ! ) tor ' % 
up energy, mentally and physically, and she now n( s 1 1 
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ener gy j s — shall we say under protest not wanted, 

all the mothers here will agree with me that the life of such 
girl makes infinitesimally small demands upon her, comp ar ^ 
with that required by the mother with a house and family ? 
look after. More particularly is this true emotionally. Sh° 
feels vaguely that she has been working and thinking" s 6 
long and that this is life— not much more in it, perhaps not 
so much, as in her school life. She is disappointed, she i s 
not old enough to see the importance of small things', she ' 
too old for small things to seem great. 

Every girl has her own way of treating this position, some 
recognize truly what it is and ask boldly for work — absorbing- 
often very hard work. If they get it they weather the crisis 
well and often marry later on, having never lost their balance 
and self-control. Some make work for themselves. I hope 
no one here has had any experience of the painful, heart- 
wearing process of making work. They go on well for a 
time, it staves off the psychological moment. They deceive 
themselves for a time and lose all sense of the relative 
proportion of things, laying as much stress on the matching 
of a colour in their work as Sir Redvers Buller would on 
winning a battle in Natal, yet to many sooner or later comes 
a day of reckoning, when they feel as if they were non-essential 
to the scheme of the world, become depressed, and the nervous 
breakdown follows. Their apparently healthy surroundings 

o not save them. 1 heir unsatisfied minds have reacted upon 
their brains. 

Some think it is excitement they need and rush about in 
. , C 0 ’b their mothers will tell you they are hardly ever 
a ome. Some do not resist at all, but almost at once sink 
bad-tp nerV ° U ^ Con ^*^ on > are irritable, often cynical, sometimes 
ag-nostT^ 61 ^ ’ de P resse d or hysterical, morbidly religious or 
thev nl ’ J theSe are P ict ttres with which all are familiar; 

somewhat less exn ** gids ’ th ° Ugh the f ° rmer ^ 

partly on th P osed to the danger of lack of work and 
WUh ret H aCC ° Unt are subject to hysteria. 
productive g nf d t ° education > it does not seem to be in itself 
says: « W lnSamty ’ m ° St P e °P le agree. A * Dr - Tuke 
disease." n ° P ro °t against ihe inroads of this 

and perhatv; u-L W ° r , ' s ,ar ^ ess of a factor than over-worry- 
""gtit do more than we do (o help children 
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and y° u "S peopl< r to train lhe habit of not worrying-for to 
some extent at least it is merely a habit-and if more 
assiduously cultivated it would. I am sure, save many from 
abnormal conditions of mind. I n the Has* Y 

who are over-worked, by taking t h e first IT*- ^ 
numbers of cases of severe trouble could be avoided and 
though this is true of all classes of nervous trouble ’it is 
pre-eminently so with the overdone and tired out ’ It ! 
simply amazing how few one sees within the first few months 
of onset. In the last twenty consecutive cases I have had 
showing mental symptoms, only one did I see during the first 
few months, the others varied in duration up to fifteen years 

Next to the importance of early recognition and treatment 
in the cases which result from over-work and over-worry i s 
the necessity for complete mental rest, as a rule in quite new 
surroundings. I may point out that want of occupation is 
not by any means always rest, but in hard-worked cases a 
judicious week or so in bed will often rescue them from a bad 
breakdown. 

In thus briefly talking over some phases of the prevention 
and avoiding of mental and nervous trouble with you, I am 
merely reminding you of facts that even the medical profession 
for very many years ignored and forgot. The strides which 
have been made in the last fifty years in these subjects are 
enormous, and the profession has in many ways been much 
assisted and backed up by the general public. By this 
mutual collaboration much more still remains to be done, and 
I shall be pleased indeed if these few remarks help you in 
your share of it. 



